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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the results of a su 
pilot group of 19 community colleges as compared with ^8 
urban-commuter institutions. Tables 1-8 describe the sam 
community colleges in terms of their enrollment, highest 
granted, accreditation group, location, ethnic predomina 
students housed. Data is also presented from the urban^-c 
group. It may be noted that the community college sample 
from coedicational, public, predominantly white institut 
succeeding parts of the survey concern the principal stu 
officer and student affairs organizational patterns. The 
presented, while by no means definitive, do suggest ther 
characteristics that differentiate the administration of 
affairs of community colleges from urban-commuter instit 
Appendixes contain the rationale and research design for 
and results of the survey of student affairs officers. ( 
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ADMimsTRATio:: or svude: :t affairs of coriiLriiTY collfges as co;tarel) 
WIT}! ur3a:j co:i::i;Ti:R i:[stitutions 

Bums Q, CrookstCTii Gl'.2nn C. Atkyns and Joseph S. Franek , Jr.* 

I. niTRODUCTIO:^ 

n-iis is the second report prepared at the request of the Task Force on 
Urban Comutor Instrtutions of tlie lational Association of Student Personnel 
Adrrdnistrators aid supported in part by a ^r-ant from that organization. This 
report presents the results of a survey of a pilot group of 19 t\^o yc-ar con- 
munity colleges as cornparc^d vrith ^8 urban-commuter institutions. The dat^-^ 
for tl^e lattor group wer^.* derived fix>m a niajor res.oarch project designed to 
study the changes in leaders!; ip^ organisation and function that took place in 
the student affairs sector of Arnerican higlier education durinr the period 
1967-1972. Tne study^ of which Crookston is principal investigator and 
Atkyns co~inves tipator . is supported by a grant fror: the Lhiversity of Connec- 
ticut Researcli Foundatiori. The sare in?:trument utilized for the laain study 
was used to collect data from tno pilot grouii of ccr\nu:iitv coHef^es . 
A, Procedure 

11\e rationale; desic^i and rretliodoloi^.y for the main study (in profTess) 
from v;hich bocii th? urban- computer (UC) and community collepe (CC) studios 
were dved is found in Appendix A of this r':iport. It should be noted horo 
that for the main study 79 8 institutions selected from a univorsc of 1200 
four-year> degree -frantinr; schoolt^ u^^re surveyod and 627 usable r^;sponses 
were received. Variables sclcctea for the study wore institutional size/ 
typo, sex» contix^l, den;rees offered, location, acreditation n:i'oup students 
housed aiid ethnic [■■r^'jdoirdna.ice . 

- Technical a^js istance of barren E. Toyie is acknowledg>^d, n.ichard T. Itotrul^a 
collected the data from the communit^^ colleges utilized in this report. 
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The IfASPA Task Force on Urban-Comutor Ins titutions > ciiaired by Gary 
Widniar, provided us with a list of 70 institutions of which un hid providod 
data for the r.ain study. The Sub Task Force on Com'jQiity coliopes . chaired 
by Richard T. V/otruba, identified a pilot group of community coll^jges to be 
surveyed utilizing the same instrument. !/otruba conducted the survoy and 
provided us with the raw data for analysis by coruputer. 

B , Defini tions 

Using the NASPA task force criteria, an urt^an-cor^iuter^ CUC) institution 
must be located uithin a rr,etropolitan area of a popuLution of no less than 
75,000 and at least 75 percent of tiie students r.ust be comuters. St udent 
affairs as used here is not limited to the historical definition of student 
personnel work as those programs, functions and services that bear on the 
lives of the students outside the classroom, laboratory and library', it nay 
include othar functions that contribute to the r^rowth and developrrv^nt of 
students, includin^^. in tlie classroom and off canpus as the case may bo. 
Student affairs is chosen a^on.^ several possible terms because it has be- 
come the most widely used descriptive toor (See Appendix A), a fact that 
will be clearly establiohcdi both by this report and by the main study 
(i/hether it is tlie most appropriate ti'^rm is another issue). The Pi^incipal 
^L^^^^j'jj, Officer (PSAO) is the highest ranking officer who ropoi^ts 

admnistratively to the president or executive officer and whose adninistra- 
tive and progran responsibilities are solely or lar^^oly devoted to student 
af f iars . 

A Caution . At this eaily sta.;^e of the processin.f^ and organization of 
data for the main study it is not po::;5jLblo to provi-Jo a dofinitive, in-tiopth 
analysis of a single part of it. lor the most part only raw data for CC 
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pilot study and tuo ^0 DC institutions aro prosonted a;jd briefly described. 
Occasionally sor^ tontativ..* compari^ions can bo nt'^do between the samples and 
v/ith the main group. Any co.Tip^^.risous to otlior sub^^roups in the study ana 
not yet possible. Such con^parative data and aivilyses must avait further 
wor^k on the main study. 

A summary report of the full study is scheduled for the :?ASPA annual 
confoi>3nco in April, 1974, Othor reports will become available ar, prepared. 
Because vro are in the early stages of analysis tl*is raport should be viewed 
as preliminary. 

It must he emphasized that tl;o CC pilot r^^P can not be viewed as a 
representative 3ami>le of community coll^^r^os. Any difference that mipht 
develop between th.c- CC othnr pooulations must be r3;^ardcd at this 

point as no more than su^^^estivj of furthc^r study. 

II. sa:ple /uId variables studied 

Distribution of variables. Tabl-:s 1 through 0 describe sample of 
communitv colle^-^es (CC) in t'^rre of th'^ir eni^ollrr*^^nt j sex, control hipliest 
degree fi^aiitedj accreditation grou:^ loc?.tionj ethnic predominance and stu- 
dents housed. Data ia also pre3oatocJ frori the ntain study of 627 institutions 
and the urban corrmuter (UC) group. Not-j th^,t no atternt has been m.ade to 
makrj the corrnunity coilepri sarrple statistically zx?pro3entati vo as has be.:*n 
done witii the main study. It may be noted, the community collc-pe sariple is 
drav:n from co -^dacat icnal pu]olic, prodo:ni;-iantly white inst itutioiis . 

Soo Crookston, 3. B.^ Atkyns . G. C. aiid Franjk , J, S. Jr. , Administration 

of Student Affairs at Urban Cornuter Colleges and Lhivorsities . Technical 

Report ilo. 1. NASPA January 197U. 
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Table 1 
STUDLilTS E.ir^LLED 



Nurrba^r 

1--999 

1000-4999 

5000-9399 

IC.OOO + 

TOTAL 



Men 
'/o;nen 

Coeducat ional 
TOTAL 



Con'.TDl 



Public 

Indopandent 
( Pr ivate ) 

Denorrdnat ional 

Roniin Catholic 
TOTAL 



CC_ Grou£_ 

:i % 



UC_ Group 



0 
10 

6 

19 



0 
53 
32 
15 



CC G roup 

N ' % 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

_19 100.0 
19'" 



CC Group 



13 
1 

0 

i9' 



94.7 
5.3 

00.0 

00.0 



5 
13 

6 
2k 



10.5 
27 

12.5 
50 



Tabl3 2 
SEX 

UC Grouo_ 
W % 
1 2.1 

1 2.1 

46 97.8 

"iTt"' 

Table 3 

TYp;: OF co;;trol 

UC Group 

36 76 .6 
It 8.5 

6 12. B 

2 4.3 

49"" 



T ot al Grou[) 

M % 

102 1G.3 

265 43. G 

117 1G.5 

14_3 22.6 
627' 



Totpl Gro^jp 

M % 

2C 4.1' 

45 7.2 

5 56 08.7 
627 



Total Gro^r-; 

If "5 
2R3 45.1 
116 1C.5 



135 
627' 



21.5 
14 . C 
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HIGHEST DEGREE GP/ulTED 



Bachelors 
Master's 

Doctorate 

Associates 
TOTAL 



CC Grouj)^ 



_19 
19 ' 



100.0 



VC Group 

;i % 

m 29.8 

16 3U.0 

16 33.3 

00 00.0 

48 ' 



Total Groir) 
!{ 

220 3G.5 

22G 36.0 

172 27.3 

000 00. 0 
6 2"? ' 



Region 

lie;/ England 
ilitidlc Status 
Southe.n 
IJorth Central 

LfOrcllW 33 1 

West err. 

TOTAL 



CC_ Group 



U 

3 

6 
0 
2 

13" 



Table 5 
ACCREDITxMIOH FEGIOM 

UC Croup 
N % 



15. n 
21.1 
21.1 
31.6 
00 . 0 
10.5 



0 

10. G 
23.4 
59 .6 

4. 3 



Total Groiip 

IF % 

46 7. 3 

135 21.5 

1-0 2 3.8 

n 9 n o » 



31 

40 
62~7 
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Tab:..' 6 
ACCRKDITATIOH RKGIOil 



Region 



New England 

(Mc HH Vt t!a RI Ct) 
Middle Atlantic 

(i.'y Pa iJJ D ;;d UV) 
Southeast (Ky Va Tn 

iiC SC f Ga Al Ms La 

Pr VI) 
Midwest ('in '/i Mi 0 

In H :io lo) 
Southwest 

(Ar Ok Tx :m kz) 
Mountain-Plains (UD 

SD Mb Ka Co Ut ''v 

!-it Id) 
Western 

(Ak Ha 'fa Or Ca Nv) 



C C Group 

:i % 

3 15.3 

4 21.1 

2 10.5 

3 15.8 

4 21.1 

1 5.3 

2 10.5 



UC Group 
N % 
0 0 
U 8.5 
12 25.5 



Total Grou:^ 



21 



5 10.6 
2 H.3 

t 8.5 



N 
UG 
121 
IHl 

15G 
47 

55 

40 



7. 3 
19.3 
22.5 

2'+.9 
7.5 
8.0 



Table 7 
ETHIIIO PRJ,iX)!'Ii:A;JCr: 



Predominantly Black 



CC Groug^ 
M % 
0 00.0 



White 19 100.0 



iJC Groun 
M % 
G 12.7 
42 89.4 



Tot_al GrotJp_ 
tJ % 
27 4.3 
600 95.7 
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Table 3 
STUDE.ITS HOUSED 



Mumbor 


CC 


Group 


UC Group 


Total 


Group_ 




K 


a. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1-993 


0 


0 


16 


33.0 


2 62 


41.8 


1000-4999 


0 


0 


1 


2.1 


252 


40.2 


5000-9990 


0 


"o 


3 


S.3 


47 


7.5 


10,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


1.1 


Mone 


19 


100.0 


20 


5Q. 5 


32 


5.1 


Mo response 


0 


o 






27 


7. 3 



II. THE PRIlfCIPAL STUDEMT AFFAIRS OFFICER (PSAO) 
^' Titj^e ojF Area Admini stered 

Previous studies have indicatod (Crookston 1974), that Stud'?nt Affairs 
has emergv-a as the predominant term to describe the area of hirlier education 
known in the past as Student Personnel Services. Table 9 indicates tiiat this 
is true for the urban corrnutor sample but not the case for the community col- 
lege sample. 52.6 percent of the comunity collepes studied use the term 
student personnel to describe the area administered by the PSAO as conpared 
to 12 percent of the main study. 

Table 9 

• > 

TITLE OF AREA ADIIIJISTERED BY PSAO 



Students 
Student Affairs 
Student Services 
Student Development 
Student Personnel 



Comr.iunity College 
sarple 



11 

1 

2 

2 

0 
10 



% 

5.3 
10.5 
10. 5 

0 

52.6 



Urban Cor.nuter 
sample 



N 

6 
31 
7 
1 
1 



0, 
'0 



12.7 
65.9 
14.9 
2.1 
2.1 



^' Title of PSAO 

A significant proportion of PSAO's in both groups found in table 10 are 
called Dean of Students (32 percent of t'.\?, urban comnuter sample and 47 per- 
cent of the community college sample). The term student personnel continues 
to be ased in the titles of 31.6 percent of community college PSAOs. This is 
considerably higher than found in an unpublished study (Crookston) of 40 two 
year NASPA institutions in 1972 , all of which suprests furt'ier study. 
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Table 10 
TITLE OF PSAO 



Comuiiity Colleges Vrhai\ Comuter 





li 


'i 


H 


% 


Vice President for Student Affaii-^ 


0 


0 


11 


23.4 


Vice President for Student Services 


0 


0 


3 


6.4 


Vico President for Student Personnel 


0 


0 


1 


2.1 


Vice President for Developmnt 


0 


0 


1 


2.1 


Services 










Dean of Students 


9 


47. I* 


15 


31.9 


Dean of the Collefe 


1 


53 


1 


2.1 


Dean of Stuoent Affairs 


2 


10.5 


10 


21. 3 


Dean of Student Services 


0 


0 


1 


2.1 


Vice President and Dean for 


0 


0 


2 


4.3 


Student Affairs 










Chancellor for Student Affairs 


0 


0 


1 


2.1 


Provost for Student Affairs 


0 


0 


1 


2.1 


Director of Student Services 


0 


0 


1 


2.1 


Dean of Student Personnel 


6 


31.6 


0 


0 


Director of Student Affairs 


i 


5.3 


0 


0 



Appointment aid Time in Office 

Tho period 19r7'-lQ72 was a tenous one for top administrators of student 
affairs in institutions of higher eJucction. Each respondent was asked to 
give the year of appointiriont to tli.^ present position. The year of appointment 
of tho PSAO to the present position is S:-ior;r, in table 11. Eir>hty-five per- 
cent of the PSAO 's in the urbaji corjnuter sample vera appointed after 1956. 
This tremendous turnover is also reflected in the main study. Tho 5G percent 
of the PSAO's in the corrraunity college samr-ln who were appointed durinp the 
period 1967-1972 suggests a somev;hat more stable situation. 
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T£5l.le 11 





YUAR OF 


appoint: IT 


TO POSITION or 


PSAO 


I ear 


Comuiiity Coll?!fe 


Urbari 


Conniuter 




A 


% 


N* 


% 








1 


2.1 


lot;! 






1 


2.1 




1 


5.3 






1 Q r< 1 
ly 0 0 






1 


2 . 1 


1 

ly DH 


1 


5.3 


1 


2. 1 


196 5 


2 


10.5 


2 


4.3 


19G6 


1 


5.3 






1967 






3 


6.4 


1960 


3 


15. G 


3 


6.4 


1969 


1 


5.3 


10 


21.3 


19 70 


3 


15.8 


6 


13.8 


1971 


2 


10. 5 


10 


21.3 


1972 


2 


10. 5 


9 


19.1 


1973 


2 


10. 5 







i\bout 40 percent of the corTp,vu;i/tv collere PSAO^s were proroted to their 
present position from another position held at the sano. institution. This ir, 
considerably loss than the 65.9 p^^i^cv ^c in-ho\isc proriotions reflected in the 
saniple of urban computer institutions. The percent apes remain the sarre for 
second niost recent posicion held. Only about ten norcent of t!;e respondents 
in the corriTiunity collep.e san^ple •;old all three positions at three different 
institutions. This sapgests tl^e ti/o-vonr collepes are more likely to recruit 
PSAO's from the outside than t!ie UC institutions. 

^' " ^yP^ Positions 

The area^ in v;!:iich the PSAO worhed in thr t-o most recent previous 
positions an^ shown in table 12. 
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Table 12 

AREA or WORK OF PSAO IN TWO PP£VTOUS POSITIONS HFILD 

f^^^ Corrjnunity Coilef:e Urban Commuter 

Most recent potition N ■ % u % 

Academic 6 31.6 3 G.^ 

Student Affairs 7 36.8 30 63.8 

Other areas of adnin 10 21.3 

School System 3 15.8 2 U.3 

Ministry 1 2.1 

Other 1 2.1 

No response 1 2.1 

Military 1 5.3 

GovemTOnt service 1 5.3 

Second most recent position: 

Academic 1 ^ 5.3 9 19*1 

Student Affairs 9 ^2.1 18 38.3 

Other areas of admin 1 5.3 11 2 3.U 

School system 2 10.5 2 4.3 

Ministry 1 2.1 

Business /Industry 1 5.3 2 H.3 

Governrrent service 1 5.3 1 2.1 

Military 1 5.3 

Wo response U 21.1 ^ 8.5 



The solid profess ion :il bac:kp.rourad in r^tudent affairs that is manifested 
in 63 percent of the urban comrater FSAOr is not tb.at sti^onr in tI:oir com- 
munity collepe colleapue^:. PSAOs in conmui'dty collcr.es held their most pre- 
vious position i:i either the acad^ric or the student affairs sector. No 
sipTiificant trend is apparent here. Cormunity colle^^e PSAOs were employed 
in many areas for their second r:ost recent position, v/ith the student affairs 
area predominating (42 percent), more than in the case of urban commuter 
PSAOs . 
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^' a nd Ethnic Class ific ation 

Table 13 indicates the age range of comnunity collop^ PSAO's to be from 
33 to 63 years old coripared to the urban comuter psao range of 29-64 years 
old. The CC group roean af,o of 47 was five yoars hipher. Three coirr^-unity col- 
lege PSAO's were v/omen and 16 were men. There were 17 whites , one black and 
one Mexican American. 



Triblo 13 



AGE, SKX, AND KTJUIC CLASS IPICATIOIJ OF PSAO 



CoiTjnunity College 



n 



Urbcin Conrouter 



29 




31 




32 




33 


2 


34 




35 




36 




37 


1 


30 




39 




UO 


1 


Ul 


1 


U2 


1 


im 


1 


1+5 




46 




47 


1 


UP 




49 


2 


50 




52 




53 




54 


1 


55 


2 


56 




57 


1 


58 


1 


60 




63 


1 


64 




'e an age 





10.5 



..3 



5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
5. 3 



5.3 
10. 5 
10.5 



5.3 



5.3 



1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 



1 
1 



2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
6.4 
4.3 



4 , 
6. 

u , 

2. 
6, 



0.5 
4.3 
4.3 
4.3 
8.5 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
6.4 
2.1 
2.1 

4.3 
2.1 



2.1 
2.1 



Median age 



4 7.4 
47. 5 



42 .4 
41. 5 



Sex 



Kemalc 
Haiti 



3 
16 



15.8 
84.2 



4 
44 



93.6 



Ethnic Classification 



iiexican Arrer. 1 

Olack 1 

White 17 

Uo res Don so 0 



5.3 
5.3 
89.5 
00.0 



0 
7 
39 
2 



00 .0 
14.0 
G3.0 
4.3 



m 

G. liX^iSSi I-er ,^^^ Repo rted 

The highest dep.reos roportod by tlie PSACs iv: both sainj-.les are a'3 follows: 

Table m 
HIGiiLST DCGREE REPORTED PS AO 



Community Collepp Urban Corrmuter 





If 


0 


N 


% 


BA, BS 


0 


0 


2 


4.3 


First professional dorree 


0 


0 


1 


2.1 


Masters degree 


11 


57.9 


15 


31.9 


Sixth year def^ree 


1 


5. 3 


0 


0.0 


Doctorate 


7 


36.0 


.•^0 


63.8 



The percentage of PSAO doctoratos at urban coiTimuter institutions is 
higher than that of the community colleges. 



• ^ield o^ Study 

The formal acador.dc preparation of PSAOs is reflected in tao follo^dng 
table. The percentage obtaining their aca-Ianlc preparation in areas penerally 
acknowledged as background for student affairs (education psycholopy counsel- 
ing and guidance) is roughly the same for PilAO's at urban comnutt^r institu- 
tions as arriong those at corrmunity colleges. 

Table 15 

FIELD OF SVUDY FOR PRIMCTPAL rrUDi::!T AFFAIRS OFFICER 



FOR HIGllEGT DrOREF REPORTED 





Conmun it',' 


Collepp 


Urban 


Commuter 




U 


% 


N 


0, 


Education 


7 


36.8 


2H 


51.0 


Psychology 


1 


5.3 


3 


6.i| 


Co'onseling and Guidance 


5 


2&. 3 


7 


14.9 


Business 


1 


5.3 


1 


2.1 


Arts and Hunanities 






5 


10.6 


Physical Sciences 






2 


U.3 


Sociology' 






1 


2.1 


Other social 'jciences 


2 


10 .5 


4 


0.5 


Other 






1 


2.1 


Health Professions 


2 


ICS 






Theologr;/ 


1 


5. 3 
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As is indicated below in TaLiie 16, the typical PSAO at tho conuriunity 
collegci saiTiples belongs to several national orranizat ions . 

Table 16 

MIIDERSUIP OF PSAO IN PROrcSSIONAL ORGAUIZATIONS 

Corrnunity College Urbaii Computer 



Narre 


N 




N 


% 


Aner. Assoc. for Higher Educ. 


3 


15.8 


23 


48.9 


Nat. Assoc. of Student Personnel 










Adrainistrators 


9 




42 


89.4 


Arer. Col. Personnel Assoc. 


9 


M7.4 


2P 


55.3 


Hat. Assoc. of V/orren Deans and 










Counselors 


1 


5. 3 


3 


6.4 


Anier. Assoc. of Univ. Adminis - 










trators 


1 


5.3 


3 


6.4 


Arrierican Psychological Assoc. 






5 


10.6 


American Assoc. of Univ. Prof. 






5 


10.6 



Cormunity college PSAO's seer? to prefer to join either NASPA or ACPA 
v;hereas urban cormuter PSAOs seen to prefer .VASPA. This is rr^jflectnd again 
in table 17, which indicates the association to v/hich the PSAO feels most 
St rongly i den t i fie d . 

Table 17 

ASSOCIATIOil TO VJHICii PSAO IS ilOST STRONGLY IDENTIFIED 







^ College 


Urbm 


ComutGr 


Group 


N 




N 


% 


AAHE 


1 


5.3 


2 


4.3 


NASPA 


3 


15.8 


20 


42.6 


ACPA 


3 


15.0 


2 


4.3 


APA 






2 


4.3 


othor 


1 


5.3 


12 


25.5 


no response 


11 


57.9 


10 


21.3 
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Table 13 

MOST VALUABLE PROFESSIOilAI. liEiJTIilG ATTKilDED IN 1972 



CotTim unity 



Group 


ii 


AAHE 


1 


ilASPA 


2 


AC PA 


1 


NAWDC 




APA 




other 


6 


no response 


9 



Collcf^o Urban Commuter 

% 11 % 



5.3 


2 


4.3 


10 . 5 


13 


27. 7 


5.4 


1 


2.1 




2 


4.3 




1 


2.1 


31.6 


13 


27.7 


47. 4 


17 


36.1 



The othex^'" catepories generally referred to refional or state p,roups 
and iTjeetings. Professional ir.oetinj'.s may also be broken dovri; into national, 
regional and state rreetings. 

Table 19 

Iiij:-BIK or NATIONAL, RTCrONAL, AMD STATE PROFESSIONAL 



MKETIMGS ATTLrlDKD BY PGAO 1971-1972 
Type of meot inj:- ii^^'^GH Conrn mity C oll ege Urbai Commute r 

N % N % 



National none 0 0 6 12,0 

one 8 42.1 16 

tiTO 2 10,5 16 3U,0 

three 0 0 6 12.8 

four 0 0 1 2.1 

no re3po:;sc 9 U7,4 3 6.4 

Regional none 0 0 16 34.0 

one 6 31.6 18 32.3 

two 2 10.5 9 19-1 

three 0 0 1 2.1 

four 0 0 1 2.1 

no response 11 57*9 3 6.U 

State none 0 0 14 29. P 

one 10 52. G 20 42.6 

t./o 3 15.3 G 12. G 

three 0 0 14 29.8 

four . 0 0 I 2.. I 

no response 5 2 6.3 4 3.5 
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The typical PSAO at both the urbaii conr.uter and the cotTimuuity collere 
sample institution atteiidod one moGtinp at each level (national regional 
and state) durinp the year 1971-1S72. Ovor 50% of the comniunity collage 
PSAO s attended tv;o profoasionai mcietin,'^s at the national av.c state level. 
This is the case for urban commuter PSAO at all three levels. 
J. Appointment and_ tenure 

Four out of five conmunity college PSAOs indicated their appointment 
vjas full-tine ad;ninistrative v/ith no teaching or other faculty responsibi- 
lities. Th3 length of appointment for all at tlie cortrnunity college PSAO 
level is a full twelve montlis. One-fifth reported their position uas 
tenured. As Table 20 indicates 6 5.9 pt?rcent of the urban co:nmuter PSAOs 
have academic rank ran^inp from instruct:cr to professor as compared to 36.9 
percent of the community college PSAOs. 

Table 20 
ACADEMIC FACULTY STATUS OF PSAO 
Corrmunity Colleges 
II % 
9 U7.4 



Status 

ilo faculty raiik 
Instructor 
Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Professor 

Admin is t rat ive title 
(ex officio) 

Other 

ilo response 



Urban Sarople 
M % 



1 

3 
3 



5.3 
15.3 
15.8 

5 . 3 
10 . 5 



11 

3 
9 
8 
11 

M 
1 
2 



23.4 
6.4 
19.1 
17.0 
2 3.4 

8.5 
2.1 
4.3 
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Table 21 
ART A OF ACADEMIC APPOIHTiXNT 

CoirjTiunity Colleges UC Sanple 



Area 


A 


% 


N 


% 


education 






15 


31.9 


Psychology 


I 


5.3 


3 


6.4 


Arts and Humanities 


1 


5. 3 


l^ 


8.5 


Business 






1 


2.1 


Biolopical Sciences 


2 


10.5 


1 


2.1 


Physical Sciences 






1 


2.1 


Sociolof,y 






1 


2.1 


No response 


15 


78.9 


19 


no .4 


Other Social Sciences 






2 


U.3 



II. STUDEIIT AFFAIRS 0RGA:IIZATI01;AL PATTEPllS 
Student Affairs Orpanizat ioi; : I^S/^T) an Above 

One of the interosts of the rri^in study as v;ell as the selected group of 
19 coTTtmur^ity collects and the 40 urban comuter institutions v;as to deter- 
mine the typo of organizational patterr; existing in the respective institutions 
now and in 1967. Tho focus for this v;as the position of principal student 
affairs officer (PSAO). 

In viev/ins the organization of cominitv collei^e and urban cornmuter insti- 
tutions frorri the level of principal student affairs officer and above, two 
distinct patterns err^rge, Th first, TyDO A, referred to as ''centralized sini:-le 
line'';, is ch iracterizod by the PSAO r^'^portinj^ direct ly to the ;;^rf3sident a.-id on 
the saire levol as the other first l:r,e institutional officers (sec Appendix 3 for 
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charts). A variation is type AA which has t:;c PS AO report to the president 
through another institutional official such as the chief academic officer, 
chief business officer, or another officer directly on line belov; the 
president of the institution such as the administrative vice president or 
vice president for development or public relations. 

The second. Type B, is referred to as centralized double echelon, is 
diaracterizod by the principal student affairs officer reporting to an 
executive officer of the institution who in turn reports directly to the 
president. A variatio.i. Type BB^ has the principal student affairs officer re- 
port to the executive officer throU5';h uiiOther institutional officer directly 
below the executive officer^ such as the chief academic officer, chief 
business officer, administrative vice president or vice president for devel- 
opment or public relations. 

The third pattern, Type C, may be characterized as "decentralized''. A 
number of variations were identified in t\\e major study. They are: all or 
most student services report directly to the president, all or most student 
services report to an executive officer (pi^ovost , vice president or dean of 
the institution), the PSAO reports to the Dissident but is on a line belov; 
the other principal officers of the institution . the principal academic 
officer of tiic institution is also the PSAO, PSAO reports to the president 
and to the principal academic officer of tlie institution and finally > a 
system, of coordiiate officers, usually dean of men and deaji of women. 
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Type 



A 



Table 22 

PRESENT STUDENT AFFAIRS ORGAHIZATIOIJ PSAO AND ABOVE 

Cormunitv Collepc 
- U % 
11 57.9 



Centralized, sirip.le lino 



AA Centralized, single line (but PSAO 
reports through chief academic 
officer of the institution 

B Centralized, double echelon 

BB Centralii'cd, double achelon but 

PSAO reports through chief academic 
officer of the institution 

0 PSAO reports to the president of tiia 
institution but is on a line bolov; 
tiie otlier principal officers of the 
institution 



3 
3 



15.8 
15.8 

5.3 



Urban Coirmuter 
N % 
41 87.2 

7 14.9 



5,3 



Table 2 3 

STUDENT AFFAIRS ORGAi'IIZATIOI' IN 1967 



Type 

A Centralized, single line 

AA Centralized single line but PSAO 
reports through chief academic 
officer of the institution 

B Centralized, coubl?. echelon 

BB Centralized, double echelon but PSAO 

reports through chief academic officer 
of the institution 

C PSAO reports to the president of tlie 
institution but is on a line belou 
the other principal officers of the 
institution 

Unknown 



H 

13 



% 

68.4 



5,3 



5.3 



H 

39 



33.0 



12. 



2.1 
U .3 



.io response 



3 



15.3 
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Tables 22 and 23 indicate that tho predominant student affairs organi- 
zational pattern at both commiuiity college and urban connuter institutions 
is Type A - centralized^ single line, in which the PSAO reports directly to 
the president. The centralized single line pattern. Tj'pe AA, with the 
PSAO reporting thxx>ugh the chief academic officer of the institution who , 
in turn, reports directly to the president appears at both t'./pes of 
institutions in 1972 but not at the community college level in 1967. 

B. Student Af faii^s Organiza tion r P£AO_ and Below 

In viewing the orgariization of coirimunity college and url^an con^nuter 
institutions fix^m the princii^al student affairs officer and below level, 
five distinct patterns are presented belcv;. Type 1, centralized single 
line, is characterized by all areas reporting directly on line to the PSAO. 
(p].ease note that th-i departments described such as financial aid, counseling 
and housing do not represent all t:;e possibilities but are simply examples of 
departments report in.^;^ to the PSAO). 

Type 2 double echelon, is characterized by areas reporting to an ex- 
ecutive officer who reports directly to the PSAO. Type 3,. multiple double 
echelon, is characterized by departments reporting to supervisors w];o report 
to the PSAO. Type U is a syster^ of co-ordinate offices reportin<7 to the PSAO. 
The fifth is decentralized, vdth student sei^vicos r^ioorting to officers 
other thm the PSAO or no PSAO at tlte institution. 
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ADim*ISTRi\Tl\T. ?sKSP0i;si3ILITY 0^ THE; PRI.iClPAL STUmiiT AFFAIRS 

OFFICHR (PS^^C A>ID BELOP) 



Type 1. Centralized: Sinr.le Lino 



PS AO 



• \ I \ 

Financial Counseling liousinf, Student 

Aid Activities 



-etc. 



Residence Placer:ent 
Hall 

Pronrams • 



Type 2. Centralized: Dovi>le Echt Ion 

PS AO 

EXllCUTIVE^' OFFICER 

Fiaancial Couiseling Houoinf; Student 
y\id Activities 



Pvesidence 

Hall 

Pro^rc.nis 



r etc. 

PlcicoDf^nt 



Type 3. Dec -jntrali-Vid, Thn^c. Arx-^as 



Student Developrent 



Student Activities Student Services 



Typo 4» Oec-.?ntr3li2od tuo arev^.s 



Pro^;ra;"n3 





PS AO 



Services 



Type 5. 



Decentralized student services report to officers other than the 
PSAO or no PSAO at the itistitution 



Tyoe 6. 
Tytje 7, 



President 



Acaderiic 
Officer 



Provost 



Busine's^ 
Officer 



Counselir.g Studout Placor^ent Housinp 
Undi^v P.eori^anization 
UrilcnoNn; 



Piannir;^, 

and Development 

r 

Leral Aid 
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Table 24 



PSAO's ADIIIMISTHATIVE RESPONSIBILITY CHART (presently) 



Type 


Corrnunity College 


Urbai^ Corrinuter 


Coatralized, sin,p;lo line 


11 


'0 

57.9 


IV 

38 


80 .9 


Centralized, double echelon 


5 


26 . 3 


7 




Centralized, multiple double 










echelon 


3 


15 . S 


2 


1+ . 3 


No reply 






1 


2.1 


Table 2 3 PSAO's Mrunistrative 


Responsibility Cl;r 


rt 1967 




Centralized, single line 


8 


^2.1 


35 


74.5 


Centralized, double echelon 


5 


26.3 


2 


4.3 


Centralized, multiple double 










eclielon 


1 


5. 3 


5 


10.6 


Decentralized-st udent services 










Report to officers other than 










The PSAO at the institution 






1 


2.1 


Unknown 




21,1 


3 


6.4 


Ho response 






1 


2.1 


Other 






1 


2.1 


Under re-ori^aiiization 


1 


5.3 








Tables 22 and 23 indicate that the predoTninant student affairs organiza- 



tional pattern at urban conriuter and comunity collepe institutions from the 
prihcipal student affairs officer down is centralized> single line (chart 1), 
in which department or area heads: repoi-^t directly to tho principal student 
affairs officer. Tho tables indicate tnat little chinre has t^^C^QV. place in 
either samr^le from tho PSAO down since 19G7. A greater variation in organiza- 
tional patterns v/as expected, 

III. FlJilCTICiFS STI)Dl::T AFFATRS 
A list of 84 programs, services, activities and other factions that nirb^'- 
be included within the administrative or program responsibilities of the PSAO 
WIS included in the study. RespoudcTits v/ere asked to indicate the sector of 
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r>es pons ibility (student affairs, academic, business, other or coabinatio.js there- 
of) for each function. A detail of the responses is included in Appendix C. 

Table 25 compares the functions that were viewed by at least a majority of 
the contmunity college respondents as solely that of the PSAO of the organization 
headed by the PSAO with the responses of the urban -commuter sample. 



^ • t action s of PSAO 

Table 25 

FUllCTIOMS AS SOLE RESP0iISI3ILITY OF PSAO OR PSAO ORa^HIZATIOlf 
AT MAJORITY OF INSTITUTIONS OR HIGHER 



Function Comunity Colleges Urban Commuter 





N 


% 


•I 


% 


Counseling: general 


18 


94.7 


40 


05.1 


Counseling: personal 


18 


94.7 


40 


85.1 


Health Service 


18 


94. 7 


40 


85.1 


Advising: student government 


17 


89.5 


44 


93.6 


Advising: student activities 


16 


84.2 


44 


93.6 


Orientation 


16 


04.2 


35 


74.4 


Counseling: vocational 


16 


84.2 


33 


70.2 


Counseling; marital and family 


16 


84.2 


40 


85.1 


Touting: personal, vocational 


16 


84.2 


34 


72.3 


Financiad aid 


16 


84.2 


33 


70.2 


Student discipline 


IG 


84.2 


41 


87.2 


Advising: student organizations 


14 


73.7 


43 


91.5 


Admiss ions 


in 


73.7 


17 


36.1 


Student records: personnel 




73.7 


45 


95.7 


Food service 


14 


73.7 


7 


14.9 


Student union: program 


1«+ 


73. 7 


35 


74.4 


Place ntent 


1«+ 


73.7 


35 


74.4 


Scholarship awards 


14 


73.7 


24 


51.0 


Registration 


13 


60.4 


11 


23.4 


Student rnoords; academic 


13 


68.4 


12 


25.5 


Student errployment 


13 


68.4 


33 


70.2 


Student withdrawals 


13 


68.4 


13 


38.2 


Student readmissions 


13 


68.4 


6 


12.8 


Intramural sports 


12 


63.2 


9 


19.1 


Recreation 


11 


57.9 


20 


42.6 


Drug education program 


11 


■57.9 


26 


55.3 


Advising: academic - freshman 


10 


52.6 


3 


6.4 


Advising: academic - sophomore 


10 


52.6 


2 


4.3 


Foreign students: advising/program 


10 


52.6 


30 


80. 8 


Intercollegiate athletics 


10 


52 .5 


4 


8. 5 


Student newspaper < 


10 


. 52.6 


23 


48.9 
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Comparisons botweei-i the comrsunity collej^G and urba)) •comr.iUter samples 
suggest the fomer appear the rare coniprehensivo with hij'hor percentap,es in 
functions more closely related to academic areas* There are markod differences 
in percentapes in food service^ student withdrav/els and roadmin^^ ions intro- 
mural sports j intercollep^iate athletics, arid academic advisinp., the comn^unity 
colleges listing these functions more frequently. 
^' ^^ct^ions shared l>y PSAO arid Acaderrdc Sector 

Many furictions are the joint responsibility of the student affairs and 
academic sectors. Table 26 represents a listin;^ of then. 

Table 26 

ra^CTIONS VIEWED AS A SHARED RESPOMSIBILITY 3ET!'EE:f TflE STUDEMT AFFAIRS 
AND ACADE;:IC sectors, (over 10 percent) 



Corrrunity Collepe UC Sannle 



Item 


ir 


% 


N 


ft 
■6 


Advisincj : acadernic- freshman 


8 


42.1 


1& 


34.0 


Advis ing : academic -sophomores 


8 


42.1 


9 


19 .1 


Advising ; academic -upperclass 






9 


19.1 


Advising: student organizations 




21.1 


4 


8.5 


Orientation 


1 


5.3 


10 


21.3 


Registration 


2 


10.5 


4 


8.5 


Student records: acaderuc 


2 


10.5 




4. 3 


Cultural pro[:rairG and events 


a 


42.1 


22 


46.8 


Counseling; vocational 


2 


10. 5 


5 


10.6 


Placement 


2 


10. 5 


2 


4.3 


Scholarship awards 




21.1 


12 


25.5 


Foreign students: advis inf^/program 


5 


26.3 


1 


2.1 


Minority programs: academic 




10. 5 


3 


G.4 


Drug education program 


7. 


10. 5 


7 


14.9 


Sex educ:^tion program 


4 


21. 1 


6 


12.8 


Data Processing 






11 


23.4 


General education 


2 


10. 5 


1 


2.1 


Unclassified students 


2 


10. 5 


4 


8.5 


Students on academic probation 


6 


31. G 


13 


27.6 


Scudent academic dismissals 


U 


21.1 


6 


12.8 


Student v/ithdrav/als 


3 


15.0 


13 


27.6 


Student njadmiss ions 


^ 


21.1 


13 


27.6 


Study skills 


8 


42.1 


10 


21. 3 


Rem^adial reading 


1 


5.3 


7 


14 , 9 


Parent relations 


1 


5.3 


8 


17.0 


Intramiural sports 


1 


5.3 


5 


10.5 


Intercollegiate athletics 


2 


10.5 


1 


2.1 
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Ono out of every throo urban corrjiiuter institutions vicr.? fiX5Shnan academic 
advising and cultural prograrrs and events as shared responsibility iters be- 
tween the student affairs sector and the acaderdc sector. This is also true 
of the CO iin) unity college sample, 

^* ^.^ctions Added to_ Stude nt Affairs Since lpj67 

Thirty-five of the ^3 urban -commutor institutions and fifteen of 19 com- 
munity colleges reported the addition of one or more program functions, ser- 
vices, offices or depar^tments to studeat affairs durinr the 1967-1072 period* 
Some of these v/ore n.-wly created, others transferred to student affairs from 
another part of the institution. 

Table 27 
FUJCTIOifS ADDED 



Funct ion CC UC 

IJ N 

Advising; acadeTnic-- freshman 3 2 

Advisinp,: acadeniic-uppe relays 2 

Advising: student activities 4 

Orientation 2 

Counselin;^: general 2 5 

Counseling: personal 1 1 

Counseling: vocational 1 1 

Counseling; marital /family 1 

Testing: personal and vocational 1 

Housing: program 2 

Housing: management 2 

Off campus housing service 1 

Student union: program 1 3 

Student union: TPonagernent 3 

Financial aid 5 

Placen>ent 3 

Health Service, U 3 

Foreign students: advir:. ing/prograir. 2 

I'inority prograjT^s: academic 2 

!'inority programs: non aca :.3niG 6 

Ombudsman 1 

Intramural sports 1 

Alumni off ice/pro grriir^s 2 



Table 27 (cont. ) 



FiiTict ion 




MP 






M 


f; 1 M- C4 « ^ L X\/kl i ^^i. CiiLl 










o 












1 






1 








Students on acaderic probation 


i 


1 


Hun^an relations center 




3 


St udon t act i vit iv^s 


1 


1 


Resident assistant pro,'rarr> 


1 




Student affairs 


2 


2 


Career planning;. 


1 


? 


Volunteer proprans 






Affirmative action programs 


1 


2 


Other 
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Tho above list r/^ows a nunber of student affaii's functions such as 
counselit\2i housirif, union, health sorvice vr(^:re added v/ith nev; prograra 
that period such as minority prop.ran'S and druf education. 

D. r unctions abo lished 

TwGntv--one urban coirriUter scliools reported t!i3 aholir;hrr.cnt of one o 
raore functions pro^rans , or services v:hilo t)\iz was true of only two of 
the community collepps . Psyclidatry a^c' student activities were a^^olishe 
at the con.n.up.ity colle/T^y levol. 

E* Services Operated by Private 2P"^^J^^^^£ 

The number reporti.ir? ^ervico.s operated ];y outside contractors: 
18 urban comnuter schools 
15 cornnunity colleges 
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Service CC UC 

Food service 8 1 

Vending machines 9 0 

Bookstore 2 1 

Custodial in resivioncc 

halls 1 

Psychological services 1 



IV. RECOIIMEMLVTION 
The data presented on the nineteen community collep,=:s studied, while 
by no n:eans definitive or repixjseritative of tv;o year or coinDianity collep::^3 
generally, do san;p,est thr.rc are unique cnaracJeristics tliat differentiate the 
administration and functions of student :i?fairs of conimunity colleges from 
urban -coirinuter ins titutions , and ^ ov. the basis of preliminary data, from 
the Train study ot four year colltfres and univcrsit if^s . It is rcconimended 
that a more representative sample of corrjnunity colleges be studied and com- 
paixjd with other types of institutioiis on vhich definitive data are now avail- 
able in tho main study. 
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APPrrlDIX A 

RATIOMALL AJD RESEARCH DLSIGi FOR Tlir STUDY Of LEADLIvSHIP ORGAN 12: AT 10! [ Aim 

AKmusTR/Jioii or studljt apfairs ih ai]};vica:i higher education, 1067-1972. 

^ ' Int roduct ioci 

This is a study of the chanf;^es in leadership and organizational patterns 
that have taken place in the student affairs sector of American higher educa-- 
tion dmnng the period of 1067-1972. Of particular intexx3St is what ha;,;pencd 
to the principal student affairs adninlstrator througli this period of turnoil 
stress and changG , hov; raudi turnover has occurred, whether difftjreat qualifi- 
cations arc being sought for the position and what chan^^es were nado in the 
organization of Student Affairs? 

The term student affairs is used herein to define those programs . func- 
tions and services that bear on the lives of the student outside tho clasf^- 
room, laboratory and library- vh.ich historiccally have been known asr student 
personnel work, a term incroasin,^ly replaced by the title student affairs 
during the past decade > particularly at the l\r^:or institutions (Crookston, 
1974). 

Although the functions relator] to studant affairs have a lonp history 
in Arerican iuglier education they t^cre not staffed or coordinated in any 
substantial de^^ree until the nineteeri twenties. In the mC. thirties Cowley 
(10 37) predicted a trenc towarJ central administration of student affairs 
that indeed becarro firnly established by 1960 (Dlassf^r and Crooks to!i, 1960, 
Williarson, 1961). A sirilar trent tarard ce .cralization of offices and 
facilities was rioted {CrooXston lOG^). 

In a Gtud^/ concuct-'id in 19G2 Ayers , Tripp and Russell (19C6) fcond the 
great rrajority of institutions had a person identified as tlv.' chief student 
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services officer^ b>-rt: there v/as wide divor^^ence in the numbGr of programs and 
services included in the span of rosponsiiility of that officer. 

The increasing size and complexity of mairy universities, to^;;ether with 
the grov/th and development of student programs and services led many insti- 
tutions to create the position of vice president of student affairs, some- 
times in place of, and soirotines in addition to the dean of students. Early 
in the sixties Ayers , Russel ai:id Millett (1962) suggested such a division 
of student affairs headed by a vice president, who, along with academic, 
busir\esSi aiid public relations vice presidents, would report directly to the 
president. A study a decade later (Crookston, 1972) indicated most of the 
larger ir:stitutions had vice presidents for the student affairs sector. 

'Ihile there were a numbrr of studies related to the orr.anizat ion and 
administration of student affairs reported prior to 1960 (Blasser and 
Crookston, 1960 )» a decade later Ilayhav; (1071) larrented that the decade of 
the sixties was not similarly productive. Although Ladd (1970) reported a 
number of institutions had undei^taken self-studies since the outbxXiak of 
student protest in the late sixties. Understandably, interest in studying 
mundane aduinistrat ion had given wiy Lo the more glamorous attractions that 
awaited the examination of researchers — forces tliat were busily at work 
toward changing the face of higlier education. 

As the drama of the sixties unfolded, student affairs found itself 
an unwilling character on center stage. Probably no other sector in higher 
education was more deeply affected by the everts thac unfolded. To student 
affairs, the most critical of those developrentii was tho derlse of in^ 
paren tis , the tire4ionorad colier.ial ftjnction of acting '"ir. the place of 
the parent 5 -.i^ich yielded to a frontal assault by students of a nevr age, 

O 
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to court decisions, and, more recently, to the onfranchiscii.ent of students 
at eighteen* Arjcnr> the results lidvo been the ix^cognition of student rights 
ard freodorrs as citizens, tho necessity o'J the college to oLserva certain 
aTOnities of procedural r^nr. process in niatters of studont discipline, and 
greater involvement of students i:i institutional governance and policy-rnakinp.- 

Tlie effect of these changes on student affairs k^s been most pronounced 
in nethodology , Under the old stuiipnt pei^onnel ( in loco pare nt i s ) approach 
staff would wait passively until a problem developed, thc^i iv^act by applyinij, 
counseling, irental ho::ith, or advising skills as needed to correct or ameli- 
orate the situation. Staff set rules and expectat '.ons then reacted to 
offenders by punishin;^, iitioosing conditions^ ternalistic counselin.p; , 'or 
rehabilitat ion (Crookstonj 1969, 1970), 3y the luid sixties this method had 
demonstrated inadequacies - critical aron?;; which was role conflict among 
staff, which resulted in experirrontat ion with other approachci^ (Oettinp, 
19G7, Horrill, Ivey, and Getting 1908. Ivey and Morrill, 1970). 

The conflict in rolo and function is even noro pronounced in the case 
of the principal studont affairc ad::ii':ii:itrator. As dean of students (or 
vice president) he wa3 at once a boundary sitter* attenpting to mitigate 
conflict betvreen student, faculty and administration (Crookston 1971) while 
attempting to explain and interpret one to the other (Silverman, 1971) ; an 
administration control agent, disciplinarian, counselor, and administrator 
of an often large university division, and a facilitator of student giwtfi 
and development. Student activists charged that the dean of students should 
represent t heir ii^terests, not triosc of the estaJ lishnent . But as moix? deans 
became vice presidents thct j7rer::itor vms the prfi^dict .^ile tendency of the 
president to assa'ie the vice pi^sider.t for student affairs was a member of 
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his tean", and not the student's advocate (Kodf>:inson , 1970) • Needless to 
say, as the tenifio of activisr\ increased^ so also did tlie turnover in the 
office of the student affairs administrator. 

These conflicts and tensions surrounding tl^e work cf the principal 
student affairs adrrdnistrator , coupled v/ith multiple esrtremal and internal 
pressures on the universities to change has created much uncertainty and 
confusion. There are those who suppost the principal educative functions 
of student affairs should becoino a part of a developmental ly oriented 
academic prograrr. (Koile, 1966, Crookston, 1970^ Hurst and Ivey, 1971 
Parker, 1971; Rickard, 1972). Others question the continued existencti of 
the various comonents of student affairs (Penney. 1969, McConnell, 1970, 
Emrr.ett, 1971, Lavender, 1972. Hecklinger> 1072), vrhile a third group argu-n 
for more administrative effectiveness in ey.isting structures to be ri^.odified 
as needed (Kaufman, 1970, Perry. 1960^ Patzer, 1972). There uncertainties 
were reflected ii. a recent report of the Conmission of Professional Develop- 
ment of the Coui-icil of Student Personnel Associations (1971) in whicli 
three trainin.i models v/ere suggested for professional preparation of college 
student development educators: adir^inistrative . academic, and consultative. 

All these developrnxants underscore the need for baseline data on the 
organization aid administration of student affairs programs at thir^ tire 
which will locate chanpes since 1967 and ■fca^i be used to identif/ trends 
or patterns, pin-roint nou developrents for intensive study and hopefully 
contribute toward re conceptualization of the field. 

B. Jfith_od 

A quecjiionnaire was dosij;:ned to collect data fro^^ a solecter' sample- of 
793 institutions, approxinateiv one-hr.lf of lc75 Arcrican collep,es a:id 

ERLC 
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universities (1971) which were regionally accredited and offered tlie bacca- 
laureate dep,ree or boyond. A multiple mailing procedure developed for an 
earlier study which achieved a r3tum exceeding ninety percent (Crookston, 
1967) was utilised^ 

The sample studied differentiates institutions geo/^raph jcally and by 
size, degree, sex, acctxiditation control and number of students housed. 
The size of the sample? much larger than needed for statistical purpose, 
was chosen in order to adequately survey the great variety of organizational 
patterns and titles for student affairs officers known to exist ( Crooks ton , 
1972), as v;ell as to identify possible regional differences. Since patterns 
of orr^anization and administration set by the larger institutions are often 
followed at the smaller colleges, the s<:ii.iple included a higl:3r percentages 
of the forrrer. 

The instrument v:as sent to the p:iiicipal student affairs officer of each 
institution, who was identified by advance inquiry » Information elicited 
included O'^rsonal data' (education , traininr, , ago. sex, and prior exnerionce), 
current status of position (title, faculty rank, tenure), adninistrat ive and 
educational responsibilities (progrars^ services^ functions, teaching re- 
search, line-staff relationships), changes in the positions (persons, title^ 
duties exiperience and education aiid organization) that occurred fron 1967 
to 1972, and organizational or adtianistrative changes in process, planned 
or anticipated. 

Questionnaire responsos were prograrrmed for conputor print out and 
analysis. A summary report is to be sent to participating institutions. 

The period 1907^-72 was selected for this inquii^ because it began wit]:i 
the end of a period of relative stability for student affairs adninis trators 
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(througli 1966), includes the period of greatest stress and tux^iovor in tVie 
office of principal student affairs administrator (10G8-71), and ends with 
what could bo the boginninc of a period of relative stability, or the start 
of a major shift in goals ; functions and organization of student affairs. 

^ ' Significance o£ the Resoaroh 

This study should provide, for the first tir.e in more than a decade, 
definitive information on what has happened to the leadership organization 
and functions of student affairs in Arrerican higl;er education* The assess- 
ment of changes that have taken place over those five critical years cati 
be analy:5ed in relation to earlier studies; thus providing historical per- 
spective to chan.f^es observed during the rnore inirodiate past. The accunula- 
tion of baseline data should lead to further study and analysis in a 
number of areas of leadership, orgaiiisation and administration of student 
affairs. 

Of particular significance is t!ie potential utilization of the research 
data as a stop toward a reconceptualization of training prograir© for student 
affairs specialists in the field of higher education administration* 

In sura, it is hoped and expected that the data to bo derived from this 
study will contribute toward a roconceptuai: sat ion of student affairs in 
higher education • 
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TYi!: OF GTurrMT AfFAiRs orca;ii::atio;i 

The foilcwin^T instructions aivl accon:>anyinp. diapraps v^ero e.ivon eadi 
PSAO* Fi%'e organizational pi>Dtotypes v/ei^ presented* Ailoumces werc> made 
for variations, the princip^:! ones of which hav? boen adclid to tho charts as 
indicated belov/. 

Student Affairs Organization 

1. Belov? are presented four typical orpaiiizational pattenis • Please check 
the type of organisation that most closely reserrbles the present organization 
at your institution, I!ake any ninor xnodificat ions needed to reflect your par- 
ticular situation. If your organization is like type AA or BB , draw a line 
from the student affairs officer to the person to whon he answers adminis- 
tratively. If your organization is diss inilar to all models presented . please 
draw your organization chart under type C. 

Typo A 
P resident 

Acaderdc Student Affe;.rs Business Other 

Officer Officer Officer Officer(s) 

Typ- AA 
President 

Other Off icer(specify) 
Listed' 

AdTdnistrat ive Vice Pros i 
y. P. Oniver, or Student 

Pel at ions . 
V . W Devolcprr^nt or P . R 



Acadetnic Bisiness 
Officer Officor 



STUDCMT AFrAIRS 
OFFICCR 
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Tyv>e B 



Pres iclcnt 
; Executive Officor' 











Acadornic * 


j STUDENT AFFAIRS*' 




j Other 


Officer 


OFFICER 


! Officer j 


Officer(s) 



Typo 3n fj 



i Academic 
. Officer 



i P 3^03 icon t \ 



Executive Officer 



Busir*oss 
Officer 



STUDENT AFFAIRS 
OFFICER 



Other Officer(speci fy ) 
Listed; 

Administrative V. P* 
V. P* Student or Univ. 

Relations 
V. P. for Development 
V. P. for Public Reia- 

t ions 



C.l Dencentralized , — . . . . 

■ President 



1 » * \ 

Academic Counseling Financial Housing Student Business Etc. Etc* 

Officer Aid Activities Officcz^ 

All or most student services report directly to the president. 
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C,2 Decentralize d-all or most student services separate ly report to an 

executive officer (provost> vice president or doan of the institution) 



Pi>esident 



Academic Officer Provost 



Business Officer 



Dean of Counseling 
Students 



Housing 



Developnient 



Financial Student 
Aid Activities 



C,3 PS AO reports to the president but is on a line belov/ the other principal 
officers of the institution 



Acatiemic 
Officer 



President 
r f 



[Business 
Officer 



STUDE;JT AFFAIP.S 

uFFici:?. 



other Officer(specify ) 
Vice President 
for Developnent 
and Planning 



C»U The Principal Academe Officer is also the Principal Student Affairs 
Officer 

Pr(5sident 



f 1 
Business Officer Development and Academic Officer and 

Planning Officer Dean of Students (PSAO) 

C.5 The PSAO reports to both the president and the principal academic officer 
of the institution 

President 

r ^ 't 



Business Officer Developnent \ Academic! Officer 

and Planninr; ' 

Student Affairs Officer 



C.6 Centralized coordinate student affairs officers 

President 



Dean of Men Business Ont>udsnan Academic Dean of Vfomen 



Financial Counselmf^ Student Placer.ient 

Aid Activities 
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/\ppl::i)IX c 

FUNCTIOMS VOR l/lilCH PSAO MAY BL PJ]SPOMSIi>Ii: 

Listed on the foliating chart arc* prop;i'^ams » services , functions, and 
activities that mipjtit be iaciudod within the adrrdniGtrativo or prorran 
i>3Sponsibilities of the principal student affairn officer (PSAO), or within 
the acaderdc sector, the business sector or any conibination therof. Func- 
tions that do not exist at particular institutions are given the designa- 
tion ■■Noao'\ A key is provided below to interpret the data on the follovdng 
pages. Please note that sector responr.ibility for a particular pro^^r<:\in 
service, ficiction, or activity may i^st with one, or jointly i;ith another 
sector. 

Description 

Student Affairs Officer 

ACr?.doinic Officer 

Business Office 

Other officer (e,p, President 
Public Relations., Development) 

Joint responsability as above 

Hiscellaneous 
Inunction does not exist 
Ifo R'^sponse 
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